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. Ima 6ine walking down Delancey street one night. A winter 
night. You walk past tenement buildings crouching like Easter 
Island statues pistol whipped by bulldozers. The wind is 
slamming into the buildings like hurled plates which shatter 
from the cold. There's romance in the air. You are carrying 
a battered guitar case with a pair of bolt cutters inside 
^.Cwhat were you thinking?) Who the hell could possibly foretell 
that your actions tonight would lead, later, to you playing 
air saxaphone holding a cardboard cutout of same while miming 
in synch to a cassette tape track of no-wave music in front 
* b ^^. of dru ? k cynical arty types who just happened 
b ® Whlle waitin S for their generational Godots 

of fhSfw fUC £ ° Ut ° f tbe scene; for overdoses and cirrhosis 
the liver- for something anything to take away the sting 
of unarticulated New Years .angst? Who could foretell that 

\ p f dloc ^ on the door of an abandoned showroom 
ould unlock a chain of events more absurd than any Dada I 

manifesto. That,, years later, in the provisional'space- born / 
of^an angry prank, cats would be found on doorsteps / 

liberated by art and anarchy, where the hallways would echo i 
with laughter and plots unhatching, left over soup kitchen * 
fare and punk rock sandwiches would be composted in povertys 
backyard playground where one walked through sculptures 
dispensing alchahol that leaked all over the damned place? 

7 v aSk ' h0W any of this Possible? It's not. That’s 
what makes it so interesting. Here's what happened. 
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If there is any unifying theme to be found among the 
ever changing multitude of people, ideas and activities 
that have taken place over the 18 year history of ABC NO 
RIO, that theme could be summed r_up as follows: that 
1 space' should be defined by those who directly use it in 
the business of living rather than by those who would 
manipulate these blocks of space in the interests of. 
profit and at the expense of communities. Most of the 
endeavors associated with NO RIO have tended to fall under 
the general heading of 'art' in one form or another, but 
there is a larger umbrella under which all this falls, a 
more basic premise encompassing all these activities. It is 
a fairly optimistic premise which flies in the face of things 
. as they currently exist. The spirit of NO RIO has always 
flourished in contradiction to everything one knew to be 
the true state of affairs in the world, yet it is perhaps 
closer to those truer, supressed desires and aspirations 
of those who were forced to live out their lives and make 
them work within 'things as they exist.' In this sense, 
this optimistic spirit posits that all activities within 
ones landscape should serve the interests of the people 
in some way, whether that be in the form of songs or 
sculptures that call attention to the oppressive forces 
acting upon it or m the form of dionysian* caberets 
celebrating the spirit of spontanaity and nonsense as a 
need which is just as valid as the need for affordable 
housing. It Is safe to say that the multitude of participants 
in NO RIOs history have enthusiastically tried to grasp the 
world as we hope it will be one day, and make it now. 
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ThS of ABC NO RIO has consistently been a a 

bein ! S r ^ VS mlcrocosm of ths larger real estate war ! 

Tho § f ° u ? ht across^ the country during this same period. 

the = onsi f t » on one side, of forces representing 

C £ S ’° f capltal commodification and the various . 

inoli rt« WhlCh E assmnes in the pursuit of profit. These guises 
include property speculation, bank redlining, purposeful neglect 
of P r <,p. r t y , landlord abs.nti.sm dUlnvfltI.nl,"SltS, 

arson, unnecessary or illegal demolition, artificial creation 

hire?n Sin f ® bortage ’ misuse of public funds, kickbacks, 
reing of thugs to forceibly evict .tenants, and over- 
deveiopment, anything which reinforces and enhances the 
ea o private as opposed to communal property. On the 
other S id, have been, typically, those fho™iTw 

Ilf ^ If infringements of property interests, but to 
o e excesses of capital, the working poor, ethnic 
minontys, single parent familys, recent immigrants, artists, 

to U whom S the q ^ tterS and - srassroots community activists, anyone 

^ LckLa Kv° f ' C “ lty anythin ®' those who,- t^eir 

Ethe EEE 7 economic stability have tried to find it 

Sat to rJ° 86 ? graP - 1Cal landsca P e itself in the form of 
of the 'nfe^h 61 ^ 6 ^’ mUSt b ® a V ? ry st cange notion - that 

EsCi^ .* 

instead of building anew, and self reliance. : 
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. coarse, as diverse as the backgrounds of the 

EnflEtf 1 "l? 8 * 8 Were ’ and as ma ny different, sometimes 
thronoff ldaas a f to what, if anything, can be conveyed 
foE St ’ specifically activist oriented, content over 

forjr^ S v? S , bln f were clBar - By l979 > artists looking 
for affordable live/work space had, along with the orieinfl 

1 H S vi laS3 residents ’ befin Pushed out of formerly 
affordable meghborhoods. Real estate developers Ed greedv 

s« ?•“ to that - 16 «” »• * SoS/nsi 

that artists were being used by real estate interests as 

tradiiioiSlv n h S i°f tr °° PS in Cit7 nieghborh oods which 
traditionally had been poor and ethnic. It was clear to 

everyone that the notion of real estate as investment as 

t0 be ? 0usht ’ traded or. in the case of many 

thEE 7 rs 0WLns back taxes — burnt down to collect 

ShE SEraT^ — r than 33 3 Structural landscape 
TE k? b f h a community is fostered, where real, flesh 

and hi°°ri r iVldUalS and fam ily s Pursued their real, flesh 
entiE°E ^f^ 3 ’ ? hab thi f notion was so endemic to the 

salient d»h tUr6 • w ^ tbln whic h it operated as to be its 
salient, dehumanizing characteristic, contrary to anv 

cEEEt ’ di6nit7 all0wins construct of the social 
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There was also a dissatisfaction with the current n 
pre-eminance of abstract minimalist art. While ever 
larger segments of the population were becoming 
economically and politically disenfranchised; 
nieghborhoods were burning down; the social agenda 
of the 'Great Society', limited as it may have 
been, was reduced to political lip service and 
posturing; and rascism seemed to be an entrenched 
governmental policy; - many artists were still 
painting sterile, empty: minimalist white cubes 
seemingly in the hopes of having them purchased 
and placed above the potted palms in some corporate 
lobby. Some had viewed the burgeoning alternative 
space scene as the antidote to this .trend, but they 
only further deliniated the line between artist/ 
spectator/curator by their warehousing of artists 
and their emphasis on single issue shows. 
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The Real Estate show was a collaborative 
installation that, in a way, was the next logical 
step inji series of public exhibitions that had 
been, mounted by the member artists of Collab. Inc., 
a loose affiliation of multi-media artists who 
had banded together to pool resources and funding. 
Since governmental agencies granting funds to 
artists would do so only to incorporated entities 
-read 'galleries’ - and tended to ignore the lone, 
unknown artist who may not be producing works 
with a specific commercial audience -again, read 
galleries'- in mind, several of these artists 
decided to band together, incorporate for the 
purpose of obtaining funds, and subvert the 
gallery process altogether and take their art 
directly to the streets, to the people for whom 
their usually subversive images and ideas were 
intended in the first place. Theirs was a 
participatory sensibility bent on erasing the 
barriers between the viewer and the process, so 
that the viewer became an equal participant in the 




artistic transaction. 
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It was only natural that the next step would be 
to illegaly occupy a space to highlight the soaring 
rents of Manhattan, while the city was warehousing so 
much of its housing stock in the form of abandoned 
properties which simply sat, and sat, becoming 
shooting galleries and firetraps, awaiting market 
're-vitalization' or for a nod from housing agencies 
and developers to tear them down in order to make 
way.for the monolithic filing cabinets for the 
citys poor in the form of monstrous housing 
projects. At the same time, the show was concieved 
3.S an insurrectionary act which would reach out d 
directly to those usually ignored by the mainstream 
It was a gesture' of solidarity with 
those who .suff ered most from the remote, Racist]' 
profit hungry .decision];-making machine that had ' 
allowed these neighborhoods! to deteriorate in the 
first place. .•“. 
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Their art could be characterized by the 
rejection of formal considerations of the gallery 

frolic 11 fa K° r ° f assembla 8 e s of materials drawn 
s “ bject matter itself, which created a 
y syntax about life under occupation. The use 
of abaaaonad building., p, r ki„g lots P , c0 „; 8 ™ i u “ 

cars > bridges, scrap metal, cracked 
toiiets, pigeons and roaches and spray paint, it 

obtect; le , SCS ? J nt ° “ aCt ° f r.cl.LJiL of the 

ten^ent W li2 ?r ed ps y cholo 6^al context of 
f?’ t WaS a - reb8lli °n by those who 
felt themselves to be presented with only tVo 

2t 1 of S rhe^' COmn0di 5 ied ° r discarded - It was the 
rhetoric with attitude which held a lot 

«ithT?°? W H th th ® reclaiinin 8 a perjorative 
*P het b0 denote self empowerment. As Leanard , 

becSU 1 ?® f 8 " VUlage Eye, who would later i 

become involved with NO RIO has said of that time, 

art worlds 6 "f 6rested in brea king out of the 
art world than boring into if." 
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Although many of the artists came out of the Coll'ab” 
milieau, it drfiwan assortment of other artists as well 
stricktl > r speaking, a Collab. project, 
lghiighting the dependence of artists on funding and 
iithfn 11 ^tradictions within this type of mindset, even 
within a seif proclaimed radical anti commercial group 
of artists, many of Collabs members declined to 1 

participate in the Real Estate Show due to the illegality f 

°5 r a 5^f ttln f a clt y own6 d building. They feared the 7 if 
attention of police as well as losing their funding. 
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What thfcy didn’t r&alize at th* time was that the > 
building thfcy chose for their boulevard pulpit was a. 
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cornerstone m a massive new development project which I’qT'n" 

would encompass several blocks along D61anc6y St. The_I 

city offices of H.P.D. (Housing Preservation and 

Development, which later activists would redubb Housing __ 

Prevention and Destruction) became alarmed, possibly 
eiieving that the artists knew more than they actually 
l and that they represented an organized political 
force within the nieghborhood. HH 































































































Throughout the first day of the show, artists 
continued bringing in works while neigh bors, drifted in a 
and out. On the 2nd day, January 2nd,' returning artists 
ound the locks had been changed by HPD and all the work 
sealed within. The show remained closed for the next 
week'while CRES (Committee for the Real Estate Show) 
engaged in lively harangues], with HPD in an effort to 
get it reopened. By the end, the city, HPD, and the 
police, all of whom were protecting the interests of 
real estate,.would become part of the Real Estate Show. 
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1 ~ l 0T the first week the talks seemed to be going 

C Z h ^ W J th ™ f Ving first one then another.I 

Tt CAn antecedent to future NO RIO - HPD relations which ' 

I ^ nn t 3 ?f C ! dS and a half of adversarial acrimony.) j 
t?“ Janua ^ 1:Lt - h ' a11 °f the artwork was roughly jammed 
^jartons and taken to a city storage area. W^en the 

woik! " ere . flna i 11 y S ive n Permission to retrieve their (l 
works a few days latfir. rhw .. 


. ;-permission to retrieve thei 

Y OTks a few da y s la ter, they found that some of it was 
5 irretrievably lost or damaged. Bbbby^.-Gvsrecalls that, 
we came back and found our building padlocked and all 
u- our work locked inside, we called a press conference, 

an n ! °t media came and the city was really surprised, >-■ 
< and so the city invited us to a meeting late that night 
j ' was the first of several meetings, they were a 

& rr little intimidated you know cause we had access to the 

! ‘ * N ^ esS ’ Phey had wanted to be able to report back that 

^ they had_everything under control, but, well, the show 
id remain closed, but they couldn’t make us just go 
away, you know, so later we all had a couple drink! 

- and went down to the HPD offices, and we wanted to 

videotape the whole thing but they said no way, so 

;J ai ?. 5 ey ’ Private, to the others) if we concede, 
this video, what are we gonna get back? So thats what 

e!h?M r 17 K aid th6yd give US “other space to 
Del^!!v Sr at th6y didn,t want the show at. 123 
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.CO"really be any specific reason 

ex!ep? S fS^e° n the removal from 123 Delancey, 
except tor the issue or authority and of Dlavine hv rh» 

rul^s. Which CRES had clearly broke. Yet, what was^zhe 

difference if the Real Estate Show went on'at 123 Delance'v 

? gi“n , 0 t^ h PlaC r e? Th8 ‘° ther Place ' would be one 7 

h !^ h ° 5 ? e a f lsts rather than one taken, and to a 
!ll tW Ji obsessed bureacrac^. this would seem to 
make all the difference, to them, it was even logical ■ 
One can only wonder at the irony, in light of liter 
developments, that HPD was directly responsible for the 
founding of ABC NO RIO! Imagine if rhJ, Z F the 

artists finish th.ir show II 

Sd'prLs Sin'r 8 - h puMic 

act press could have been avoided on the part of HPD! 
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Christy Rupp was another artist from the Real 
Estate Show who became involved in the day to dav 
running of NO RIO. "Ideas for projects came from '& 
people who wandered in off the street," says Christy 
NO RIO consistently maintained a non curatorial 
! a PP^ oach t0 the space. If someone had a proposal for 
: a show, and could marshall the materials, time and . 
energy to put it-together, then it was done. This 
characteristic from any of ' 
w °Pher East Village galleries; The idea was to 
eep the doors open to everyone, especially to 

th^h™ 1063 ^ 111011 had n ° ° ther venua * Th e challange 
though, was to get people in the neighborhood I actively 

orm V Soi I ? OUB J- the7 - C f e to th. sho.s7-n.FiSy 

°5, ■ RIOs mediate nei ghbor s, had ideas for projects, 

>nrn h H* Sty lnsists that;the events at NO RIO 

the C ®. dlVerse than most things going on in 
the East Village at the time. We had very mixed 

audiences." One of the neighbors/ who consistently 
iST^tS A° R J° presented a small--problem: the 

at Rio h/f! J ? S upstairs ‘ " Ha ' d Stab girls 
h ® " as harmless but you,,had to be strong 
ough to get him off of you." The lack of 

?h^ Pat \°" fr ° m ° ther n i«ghbors didn't diunt ' ^ ‘ 
felt like we belonged there." really 
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Christy organized the 'Animals living « • • 

show in 1980. PeoDle „ 7^ . llvin 8 la cities’ 

their animals for the exhibit n ,^f ^ rhood WOuld lend 

MrlSTuSS * - * 

»«sS]r= ~ 

long, tick bo2 s S ”;L°L ,> . lSe0n5 , f<>U °“ s *«« a 
kid tries to get pigeons fv fg le by a , kld > each 

to fly over to 8 ^sT~B„ f t U^snTot^f 18 
them to be stolen fv™,-* v Wasn • co °l for 
them was very cute l“th, S ?°w‘ The ki<1 " ho 'lentj; .-' 
«ol, them. Lthei LJSffc L*°tZ f M " S ‘ 

the 

oV ?™-1 - r " 

STS'i* gallery*" 8 ^^ever ran 
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jy p Poster design by Christy Rupp, based on a photograph by Paul Duckworth 
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Bobby G. : "well, the city gave us this list of 
bombed out rejects, and we said no to all of them,^ at 
first, because it was a really cold winter, and after 
all, Delancey street had heat and electric, and was 
very visible to the public. So, we invited the press 
and HPD to a second grand opening, but it didn't work. 

The cops were there, and a couple people snuck in the 
back door and the cops got them and asked if HPD wanted 
to press charges and HPD said no - the captain of the - 3 — 
precinct was there, for little us! - they didn't want 
any more bad publicity. HPD said we couldn't reenter 
the building because they couldn't sanction an 
illegal occup? n. So the cops, they were now art cops, 
by force keeping us from our art, thats why they took 
our stuff uptown, they knew that they couldn't 
protect that building day and night without a lot 
more cops and a lot more bad press". 
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Ala n Mo ore; "we wfere given this list of alternative 
sites to[chbose]from, other empty/ city owned buildings, 
and I'm sure it was only because - I mean they were only 
willing to deal with us in this way at all - because 
they were so surprised that we were able to marshall so 
much good press on our behalf, a lot of papers were on 
our side and were saying nasty things about HPD. They 
at first just didn't believe that we had any kind of 
clout that, they would have to respond to in order to 
save face. So they gave us this list, and we borrowed 
this car and went driving around checking them out, 
and they were all wrong, none of them were what we 
wanted really cause most were way too small or_ were 
in such bad condition, we used one of the addresses^ 

172 Delancey, for a bit as an office for CRES, but"- 
finally we settled on one place, a storefront at 156 
Rivington st. and thats how we got it." Rebecca:"but 
originally we only wanted to keep the Real Estate Show 
open, at 123 Delancey, for two weeks, now the city was 
giving us this deal, a month to month lease for cheap, 
and rent free for the first two years!" 
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’’There was never a desire to start a space. ItVjust 
happened,” remembers Christy Rupp, another Real Estate 
Show organizer and NO RIO co-founder^ ’’The artists didn’t 
expect the city to offer them'the storefront at 156 
Rivington, a lot of artists were using abandoned buildings, 
what was different about the Real Estate Show was that 
the artists intended it to have a public aspect. With 
NO RIO, suddenly there was a place to have shows where 
there was no hassle, it was supposed to be eco-friendly 
and accessible, it was supposed to be magical. There — 
were no rules”. 
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Across the street was a sign with most of the letters 
missing, what should have read ’Abogado Con Notario' - 


Lawyer and Notary - read instead AB 
now their home had a name. 
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The basement at that time was an upholstery shop. 




with its seperate entrance leading downstairs, the brick -— 
walls one sees today on either side of the outside 
basement door were then large glass windows letting 
light into the basement. Very soon after NO RIO moved 
in upstairs the upholsterer moved out and HPD told 
NO RIO they could use that space as well. ’’They thought 
we were gonna be quiet down on Rivington street,” says 
Bobby, ’’but, well, I guess we weren't, and to quiet us 
down they threw us another bone - use of the basement 
which eventually I moved intol' The storefront had £ 
formerly been a beauty salon, the front had a large 
glass window, no heat and pervasive ceiling!leaks 
which over the years became legendary as the gallery 
pieces would have to be arranged around the water 
running from the ceiling which could fill a fifty 
gallon drum in 2k hours. The new tenants had plenty 
of work in front of them to get the place cleaned up. 
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Artist Jody Culkin remembers putting together 
a show called 'Tube World'. "It seemed problematic 
that the community wasn't involved in NO RIO". Jody 
Culkin's plan for Tube World was to involve the . 
maghborhood children in the creation of an environment 


» out of cardboard. "I was already making sculptures 

| ° Ut ° f cardboa rd and glue," Jody recalls. Using : ,,rc*s 

cardboard tubes as a medium stemmed from both Jody's 
j r use of cardboard and the availability of tubes to 
$ be found on the street. "Christy helped me go pick 

*f up . the tubes. We had access to a vehicle & we picked 

f? r 1:118111 off the street. Crosby street had a lot." From 
■j es bh8re ’ Jody visited schools both in the nieghborhood 
i t & further away, presenting the idea for'Ti.ho h . 


Ui.c5iiUUi.IlU 

, . f- & father away, presenting the idea for’Tube World 
jjpr and giving flyers to the students there. At the • 
schools further from the nelghboihoodi^ the teachers 
, were somewhat skeptical, asking, "would you want 
•Hr i^urjkids in that neighbprhoodi?" 



tfjjg 
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One woman, who was working as an artist in 
public schools, brought different groups of students 
each time she visited. "Not a lot of kids came off 
the street. The neighborhood was a lot more 
dangerous. There weren’t a lot of kids wandering 
around." Parents dropped their kids off at ’Tube 
World* because they considered NO RIO safe. "The 
Acosta kids seemed to wander down at all hours," 

Jody recalls, 


5 » 
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"Maria and her two brothers came 
every day. A little boy who was Marias buddy came 
a lot too.. 


Maria’s 9~year"old sister would give 
Jody Spanish lessons while Jody was doing gallery 
hours."She f d write things down & think of what 
would be important to say". The youngest Acosta, 

2 year old Manny, would also make his appearance, 
although he was too young to really build anything. 
"Manny was really big & he couldn’t really talk. 

It was like this primitive force. We thought he’d 
break everything." 
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■§ . 7 -y ear '°ld Maria was the most actively involved 

1 Wlth ’ TubQ w °rld'. "She wasn't just my assistant, she 
was my partner," Jody remembers. "She'd come in and 
say, "okay, we have a lot to do today, the floor is 
. dirty, I m gonna sweep it up". .','KidS would puthr- 
together things.that looked like toys;" Raymond made 
an airplane out of a huge cardboard box. One of 
Maria s many creations was a cardboard camera with a 

5 “ * It «*. a Polaroid. 


urp-i ___ ® ^ ^ u were a Polaroid. - 

re were a lot of missle-type objects and planes". 
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Installation view. (Photo by Jody Culkin.) 
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eve^fV 'ny,r 1 Jr°JM 1 r f° etry P**«~»e. 

Kathy Acker, Boh Holman AmS J"” 0 " 11085 teid l"ES by 
Bimbo Rivas, Tuli KuDfP^hf? Baraka, Richard Hell, . 
Haring among others Or or & QS Brandon and Keith 1 ; V 

Air Band the N ° RI ° Ca ^oard 

‘playing’ cardboard f f?' ** band 

miming songs played on Vf 5 lns trument?s„ while 
formatting f 0 ? eJentfVJ P* 38 d8Ck * Much of the 
are still used today 2S 0CC ?p d dUrins that time 
party, for visual ar^’eSiSiUohf & closing 

exhibition policy and Jh« f £ i the ° pen door 
word readings. By the end of^RlSTS & SP ° ken 
operations had expanded bevond «.?. 3rd A ear though, 
Becky and Bobby. ‘Ian, 


1 Becky and Bobby:'“* “ Sr ? les ° f 

to be met, funding had begun”? 1 * 0peratln S expenses 
« writing of grant nr??; i S t0 COrae in but the 

Keeping th. «*Uf tank, 

leaks and toilets eett-inf , n f concilta - 0 n> fixing 
etove for heat £'.f'te^acoe 1°* mod b >* ral "e 
activities on paper to the f ° r the Sallerys 

agencies - seemed to swallow all^f ?? y ari f us funding 
little for anything else. "We =,n , their t3Jne leaving 
like administers than artists" sa^S!^ C ° d®® 1 m ° re 
mat vaan't any time left to pirsTollr ar“ • 
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nex? wfff WaS beginin S ^ NO RIOs history. The 

eSlole thiS S8ries wiU a °*tinue to 

e events and contradictions of ABC NO RIO. 
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Robin Winters, Pay or Get rw • i ~ i 
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/ p portraits. Includes photos of artists, neighborhood people, and children with their parents on Halloween. 
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